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BRYNHILD IN LEGEND AND LITERATURE 

Yet we twain together 
Shall wear through the ages, 
Sigurd and I. 

So prophesies Brynhild in the Old Norse lays of the Poetic 
Eddaj and her prophecy has been fulfilled. Originating in the 
misty dawn of myth, legend, and poetry, the story of the Volsungs 
and the Niblungs has lived for many centuries, in the literatures 
of many lands. And Sigurd and Brynhild hold their place with 
Tristram and Yseult, Lancelot and Guenevere, Romeo and Juliet, 
Paolo and Prancesca, and other "star-crossed lovers." Among 
the characters in the old Volsung legend Brynhild is perhaps the 
most striking figure. Certainly none of the others has been the 
source of more disputes among scholars or of greater inspiration 
to poets. A heroine who would live through so many centuries 
of literature must submit to various fortunes and strange transfor- 
mations. It is interesting to travel with her down through the 
ages, studying her as she appears in the earliest literary treat- 
ment and in the most notable of the many compositions which 
the story has inspired in succeeding centuries ; to see how she has 
developed in harmony with the interests and ideals of the times, 
until she appears before us today as one of the most splendid 
figures in Wagner's music dramas. 

The story in its best-known form, approximately that found in 
the Icelandic Vdlsunga Saga and in Morris' and Wagner's nine- 
teenth-century versions, runs as follows. Sigurd or Siegfried, the 
fearless hero, slayer of the dragon, breaks through the encircling 
fire which he alone can pass, and awakens Brynhild or Brttnnhilde, 
a valkyrie sunk in magic sleep. They are united in love. But 
later Sigurd is caused by enchantment to forget his betrothed and 
to love and wed another woman, Gudrun or Kriemhild. And 
assuming by magic the form of his brother-in-law, Gunnar or 
Gunther, he wins as bride for him his own first love. When 
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Brynhild learns of the treason and deception practiced upon her, 
she causes Sigurd's murder, and kills herself, to be united in death 
with her beloved. 

It was the fashion some years since to assign mythological 
origins to the old legends, this one among others. Sigurd was 
supposed to represent some god — Odin, Preyr, or Baldr. The 
story of Sigurd and Brynhild was interpreted as a summer and 
winter or day and night myth. Sigurd is the god of Spring, who 
frees the Earth goddess from her imprisonment in the castle of 
Winter, and with his sword, the sunbeam, cuts her free from the 
covering of ice.' Or he is the god of Light, who in the morning 
drives away the mist dragons and awakens the Sun sleeping upon 
the mount of heaven, which shines like fire in the morning glow; 
but in the evening he is overcome again by the powers of dark- 
ness, who bear the Sun back into their misty realms beneath the 
earth.^ This particular episode of the hero's awakening the sleep- 
ing maiden appears in various forms in European literature and 
folk-tales, and is familiar still in the story of the Sleeping Beauty.' 
Scholars seem inclined to admit that this episode was probably 
mythical in its origin.* But the fashion of mythical interpretation 
has in the main passed away, and later writers on the subject have 
considered that the essential kernel of the Sigurd-Brynhild story 
was in its origin purely human — about mortal heroes- — and that 
later in its development it acquired some supernatural and mythi- 
cal features.' 

Though the Sigurd-Brynhild legend probably originated among 
the Khine Franks, the oldest literary treatment of it which has 
come down to us is the Old Norse version in the Elder Edda, the 
collection of short poems originally written probably between the 
ninth and twelfth centuries. The character of Brynhild in these 
lays is interesting and impressive, appearing in flashes of poetry, 

1 W. Jordan, Die Edda, p. 7 ; K.J. Simrock, Deutsche Mythologie, p, 487. 

^ Paul's Grundriss der germanischen Philologie, Vol. ID, p. 25. 

3 No. 50 in Grimm's Household Tales. See Hunt's translation. Vol. I, pp. 197 and 404. 

* Paul's Qrundriss, 11', p. 25 ; H. Lichtenberger, Le po&me et la Ugende des Nibelutigen, 
pp. 84, 85. 

5 E. Mogk, Die germanische Beldendichtung, 1895, and J. Gobel, " On the Original Form 
of the Legend of Sigf rid," Publications of the Modern Language Association, Vol. XII (1897), 
pp. 461-74. 



Beynhild in Legend and Liteeatuee 3 

tragedy, and passion. But when we endeavor to analyze her 
accurately, to determine just what she is and just what she does, 
we encounter almost insuperable obstacles. For the Poetic Edda 
does not give us a single, consistent story, but detached, often 
fragmentary lays, treating different aspects or dijBPerent forms of 
the legend. And when we try to discover exactly what is pre- 
sented we inevitably become entangled in theories of the origin 
and development of the story. There are i wo main points con- 
cerning Brynhild on which scholars difiPer. The first is that of 
her identity. Is she, in these lays, a divine valkyrie, or the 
daughter of a mortal king? Are Brynhild and Sigrdrifa one and 
the same person here and in their origin, or two different persons, 
later combined into one? The second point, her relations with 
Sigurd, depends largely on the first. The dispute here centers 
especially on the question whether Sigurd originally met Brynhild 
and became betrothed to her before obtaining her for Grunnar, or 
whether his visit to her in Gunnar's form was his first meeting 
with her. 

The arguments of the specialists on these questions are numer- 
ous and intricate. For the purposes of this paper it is not neces- 
sary to consider them at any length ; but without at least a glimpse 
of the theories of the original form and the development of the 
legend it is hardly possible to discuss intelligently the contents 
of the lays, for the interpretation of the poems depends largely 
on the theory adopted. 

Perhaps the most prominent and the clearest account of the 
growth of the story is that of the distinguished German scholar 
Mogk.' He believes that in the original Frankish saga the heroes 
were human beings, though idealized. Brynhild was no divine 
valkyrie, but a warrior maiden, who would marry only a man of 
superior power and strength. Sigurd came and betrothed himself 
to her. Then he married someone else and gave Brynhild to his 
brother-in-law, subduing her for her husband after their marriage. 
When she learned of this she caused his death and died with him. 
The story contained no supernatural or mythical elements. This 

^Die germanische Heldendichtung, mit besonderer BUcksicht auf die Sage von Siegfried 
■u, Brunhild, 1895, 
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developed among the Germans into the Nibelungenlied version. 
It also passed to the Norse poets, who added the purely Norse 
Valkyrie motive and the magic sleep. There are still, thinks 
Mogk, two parallel sagas recognizable, in which the relations 
between Sigurd and Brynhild are differently conceived. In one, 
Sigurd wakes a divine valkyrie sleeping behind the wall of flame. 
In the other, he comes in youth to a bold princess, a maiden 
delighting in war, and is betrothed to her. In general, then, 
Mogk thinks that Brynhild resulted from a combination of two 
different figures — the valkyrie and the Amazonian princess — and 
that the early meeting and betrothal with Sigurd, previous to his 
obtaining her for Grunnar, was an original element in the legend. 

Other scholars advance varying theories. Lichtenberger,' for 
example, agrees with Mogk in believing that Brynhild resulted 
from a union of two distinct legends, which he considers to have 
been that of the valkyrie Sigrdrif a — the "sleeping beauty" motive 
— and that of a mortal warrior maiden, won by trickery for another. 
He differs from Mogk in holding that the idea of Brynhild's early 
betrothal to Sigurd, previous to his obtaining her for Grunnar, 
was a late addition to the story. Another scholar, Sijmons,^ 
agrees with this latter assertion, but differs from the other two in 
believing that the sleeping valkyrie Sigrdrifa and the daughter of 
the mortal king Budli were one and the same person. He argues, 
that is, for the original and essential unity of the figure of Bryn- 
hild. Finally, anyone with a taste for complexity may prefer to 
hold with a fourth scholar, Boer,* that the warrior maiden Brynhild 
and the valkyrie Sigrdrifa originally developed from the same 
idea — the "sleeping beauty" motive-, but that at the time of the 
Eddie lays they were conceived of as different persons; and that 
they were later united again into one figure, Many other scholars 
besides these have, of course, entered into the controversy, and the 
several theories have been developed with much elaboration and 
variation of details. 

With some notion of these problems in mind, it is possible to 
summarize more intelligently the actual contents of the lays deal- 

1 Le po&me et la I6gende des Nibelungen., Paris, 1891. 

2 Zeitschriftfar deuUche Philologie, Vol. XXIV (1892), pp. 1-32. 

3 Ibid., Vol. XXXV (1903), pp. 289 ft 
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ing with Brynhild, as far, that is, as their meaning can be defi- 
nitely ascertained. 

The most important is the long and striking Brynhild lay 
inappropriately known as the Short Lay of Sigurd. In it the 
interest of the poet centers on the thoughts and acts of Brynhild 
after her marriage with Gunnar, psychologically the most interest- 
ing part of the story. In the opening strophes, however, and in 
Brynhild's narrative just before her death, we get some account 
of the events preceding this marriage, and thus obtain a fairly 
complete view of the poet's conception of the whole course of the 
story. Brynhild is not mentioned as a valkyrie, nor is there any 
reference to her magic sleep or the surrounding fire. She is a 
mortal "shield-maiden," fond of war and averse to wedlock, the 
daughter of King Budli and the sister of Atli — who is, by the 
way, the great and terrible Attila, strangely wandering in mediae- 
val legend. The Q-iukings (Gunnar and his brethren) come to 
Atli's seeking her hand. Atli, by a threat of withholding from 
her her wealth, forces her to say that she will marry. She thinks 
of taking up arms in defense of her liberty, but decides to submit. 
Then she evidently plights her troth to Sigurd, who appears in 
Gunnar's form, and whom she has apparently never seen before, 
but whom she now loves with her great and only love. There is 
no mention of the feat to be performed to win her. But the nar- 
rative is extremely hazy and elliptical at this point. It is clear, 
however, that she and Sigurd are not united in wedlock, but that 
the Volsung keeps faith with Gunnar.^ Brynhild never loves her 
husband. How she discovers the deception practiced upon her is 
not told ; but she evidently does, for she jef ers to Gunnar's having 
beguiled her. She is apparently driven to desire Sigurd's death 
chiefly by jealousy — by the thought of Gudrun in his arms. She 
urges Gunnar to kill him, threatening otherwise to go back to her 
kin; but she alleges no wrong done her by Sigurd, advancing as 
a reason only that Gunnar may make his power greater than the 
Volsung's. Gunnar is unwilling to break faith with Sigurd, but 
rather than lose Brynhild and her treasure he finally consents. 
His brother Guttorm is induced to slay Sigurd as he lies in his 

iSee Magunssou and Morris' translation in The Story of the VoUungs, pp. 177 and 196. 
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bed. Before he dies the hero declares that Brynhild has caused 
his death, that she loved him, but that he has never been false to 
Gunnar. There is no suggestion of Sigurd's loving Brynhild. 
When she hears the wail of Gudrun over the body of her dead 
lord, Brynhild laughs once, but pales and looks strange. In 
answer to Gunnar's reproaches she relates the story of her life, 
professing her love for Sigurd and complaining of having been 
beguiled. Gunnar, who appears to love her passionately, tries to 
dissuade her from suicide, but in vain. Donning her gold byrny, 
she stabs herself with her sword. Then she prophesies to Gunnar. 
Finally, begging that she may be burned with Sigurd on his 
funeral pyre, and thus follow him to the other world, she dies. 

The Fragments of the Lay of Brynhild deal chiefly with 
Sigurd's death, giving a rather different version of the tale, 
whereby Sigurd is slain out of doors, as in Wagner's music 
drama. The poem is so fragmentary and confused that it is 
difiicult to get any definite story from it. In the parts remaining 
to us there is no mention of the valkyrie nature of Brynhild nor 
of the fire ride. She is referred to as Budli's daughter. Only 
one meeting between her and Sigurd is mentioned — apparently 
the occasion when he wooed her for Gunnar. The fragments 
open abruptly with a conversation between Gunnar and his brother 
Hogni, wherein the former urges as a reason for killing Sigurd 
that the Volsung has broken faith with him — apparently when 
wooing Brynhild for him. Hogni hints that Brynhild is urging 
the murder through jealousy of Gudrun. In the next fragment 
Sigurd is slain by Guttorm on the banks of the Rhine, and the 
news brought by Hogni to the queens. Brynhild declares that 
they did well to kill him, for they will now have great power 
which would have been his had he lived. Then she laughs once. 
Afterward she puzzles the people by lamenting the deed she had 
desired. She prophesies woe to the Niblungs for breaking their 
oaths with Sigurd ; and asserts that when he wooed her for Gunnar 
he kept his vow, laying his sword between them. Then the lay 
breaks off. As nearly as one can judge from the fragments, they 
present about the same version of the Brynhild stOry as does the 
Short Lay of Sigurd, with the important exception that Gunnar 
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accuses Sigurd, though wrongly, of having broken faith in the 
wooing. 

The lays we are to consider next give a rather different picture 
of the heroine. In the Lay of Fafnir, after Sigurd has slain the 
dragon and Regin, the birds sing to him of his future. First 
they tell him of Giuki's daughter, whom he can obtain with his 
gold. Then they describe to him' the hall on Hindfell surrounded 
by flames, where sleeps a warrior maiden, a valkyrie, plunged in 
slumber by Odin as a punishment for choosing in war the one he 
willed not. "You will see, O Hero, the helmed maid who rode 
from battle on Vinskornir. By the decree of the Norns Sigrdrifa 
cannot break the bonds of sleep." ^ According to some scholars 
"Sigrdrifa" is here merely an epithet applied to Brynhild, "the 
dispenser of victory,"** but others hold that it is the name of a 
person quite distinct from Budli's daughter. We may say, at all 
events, that the lay presents to us a valkyrie, whoever she may 
be, sleeping and surrounded by fire, because of disobedience of 
Odin. From the order in which the events are mentioned, it 
seems to indicate also, though this is disputed, that Sigurd went 
to Giuki's and was betrothed to Gudrun before he awakened the 
valkyrie sleeping on the mountain. 

The very important Lay of Sigrdrifa is one of the centers of 
controversy, and is translated in various ways. According to the 
verses which have survived, it seems that a hero, presumably 
Sigurd,* awakens a sleeping maiden, cutting away her armor. In 
phrases of dignity and beauty she greets the world — the light of 
day, the gods. Then she gives Sigurd much sage advice on life 
in general. These "runes" seem to be generally admitted to be 
a later interpolation, due to the Norse passion for didactic poetry.' 
According to the accompanying prose explanations, of later date, 
she calls herself Sigrdrifa and is a valkyrie, condemned by Odin, 
because of her disobedience in causing the death of Hjalmgunnar, 
to act as valkyrie no more, but to sleep and to wed. She herself 
vowed to wed no one who felt fear. It seems evident that the 

1 Magnnsson and Morris' translation, pp. 65, 66 ; Gering, pp. 210, 211. 

2 Translations of this passage differ widely. «But see Boer, op. cit., p. 295. 
8 See Gering.'s tr.auslatiou. severing, op. cit., p. 213. 
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compiler of the lays, who added the prose, tiuderstood Sigrdrifa 
to be a different person from Brynhild. As to whether she origi- 
nally was or not, there is, as we have said, a profound difference 
of opinion among the scholars. They differ also as to whether 
the lay indicates that she and Sigurd plighted troth together, or 
merely that she bestowed wisdom on him. 

The very striking lay called the Hell-Ride of Brynhild is also 
a favorite battle-ground of the critics. After her death and 
Sigurd's and their burning on the funeral pyre, "Brynhild drave 
in her chariot down along the way to Hell, and passed by an 
abode where dwelt a certain giantess, and the giantess spake,'" 
and reproached her with following the husband of another, and 
with having caused the death of men. Brynhild, to justify her- 
self, relates the story of her life and wrongs. According to this 
version, she is the daughter of Budli, a maiden fond of war. But 
she is also a valkyrie, who disobeyed Odin by giving victory in 
battle to Aud's brother, instead of to the old Hjalmgunnar. At 
this point occurs a strophe (No. 6) which is given very different 
meanings in the different translations. According to one widely 
accepted version, it explains Brynhild's reason for giving victory 
to Aud's brother, Agnarr.^ She, as valkyrie, had also the charac- 
teristics of a swan maiden, and when Agnarr stole her swan dress, 
which she had laid aside under an oak-tree, she was in his power, 
and was forced to promise him victory in battle. Other scholars 
consider that the lines say nothing at all aT^out Agnarr or swan 
garments, interpreting them variously as referring to her life with 
Heimi, her early betrothal to Sigurd, Odin's placing her under 
her shield in slumber, or otherwise. It is apparently impossible 
to decide whether or no Brynhild was forced to aid Agnarr by 
this ruse of the usual swan-maiden story. It seems probable, 
however, that she did not, as is sometimes asserted, betroth her- 
self to him.* 

Whatever the cause of her disobedience, in punishment there 
for, as the lay goes on to tell us, Odin shut her within a shield 
wall, surrounded by fire, and decreed that he alone should break 
her slumber who knew no fear and who brought the gold guarded 

1 Magnusson and Morris, p. 197. 2 Gering, p. 239. 3 Boer, op. cit., p. SO. 
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by Fafnir. There now seems to be a strange jump or gap in the 
narrative. The hero's breaking through the fire and awakening 
her is not mentioned, but the scene shifts abruptly from the realm 
of gods and magic fire to the house of Heimi, Brynhild's foster- 
father. "Then upon Grani rode the goodly gold-strewer to where 
my fosterer ruled his fair dwelling."' This seems, from what 
follows, to refer to Sigurd's arrival in Gunnar's form. They are 
betrothed, but not united in wedlock. Later Gudrun reproaches 
her with having "slept in the arms of Sigurd;" and then Brynhild 
knows that they have tricked her in the betrothal, and have given 
to her "a loveless life, a life of lies." She seems to feel that 
Sigurd was her destined mate and that in dying together they are 
united for eternity. 

This puzzling lay therefore shows Brynhild both as a valkyrie 
surrounded by fire and as a human princess under Heimi' s foster- 
ing care. The man who wins her must ride the fire, but his 
riding of it is not narrated. Only one meeting with Sigurd is 
told of' — when he wins her for Gunnar at Heimi's and keeps 
faith with his brother. It is Gudrun who reveals the deception. 
We can venture, I think, to suggest that this lay shows an imper- 
fect blending of the two forms — the disobedient valkyrie to be 
awakened by the hero who passes the fire, and the mortal princess 
won by trickery for another. The gap where the two are joined 
seems apparent. But it is, of course, always possible that some 
strophes have dropped out. 

We come now to a lay which, though not admirable as a literary 
production, is very interesting in the development of the legend — 
the Lay of Gripir? Sigurd is here supposed to visit his uncle 
Gripir, who foretells to him all the events of his life, in that dis- 
tressingly undramatic fashion of which the prophecy-loving Norse 
poets seem very fond. According to Gripir's narrative, frequently 
interrupted by Sigurd's questions and comments, the hero awakes, 
by slitting her hauberk with his sword, a king's daughter asleep 
on a mountain, surrounded by flames. She teaches him wisdom. 

iMagnusson and Morris, p. 200. 

2 Unless we interpret Strophe 6 as alluding to an early betrothal with Sigurd. See 
above, p. 8, and Boer, op. cit., p. 315. 

3 Corpus Poeticum Boreale, Vol. I, pp. 285 S. 
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Sigurd then goes to Heimi's and there falls in love with that lord's 
foster-daughter, Brynhild, the daughter of Budli. They plight 
troth. He next visits Griuki's, where by the old queen Grimhild's 
magic craft he is made to forget Brynhild. When offered Gudrun 
for his wife, Sigurd assumes Gunnar's form and obtains for him 
Brynhild, keeping faith with his brother in wooing her. After- 
ward the Volsung remembers the past, but he can do nothing to 
remedy matters, and "he does not begrudge Gudrun her luck" — 
an interesting touch. In revenge for the wrong done her, Bryn- 
hild persuades Gunnar that Sigurd broke faith with him in the 
wooing, and Giuki's sons slay the hero. It is interesting to note 
that Sigurd, on hearing this prophecy, expresses the deepest hor- 
ror at his base treachery to Brynhild ; but his uncle endeavors to 
cheer him by the assurance that it will be all Grimhild's fault; 
Sigurd himself will not be to blame. 

In this plot, of which the lay gives only a rather bare outline, 
several things are striking: the sleeping fire-girt maiden, who 
merely gives Sigurd wisdom, is distinguished fromBudli's daughter 
Brynhild, the foster-child of Heimi; Sigurd and Brynhild meet, 
love, and plight troth before he goes to Giuki's; he is made by 
magic to forget her before he wins her for Gunnar. Save for the 
distinction between Brynhild and the sleeping maiden, in this lay 
the story closely approximates its final form. 

Besides occasional references, we find in the Eddie lays one 
other version of the Brynhild legend, given incidentally in the 
Lament of Oddrun} Brynhild is referred to as a valkyrie and 
as a king's daughter fond of war. She sits in her bower em- 
broidering when Sigurd first approaches her hall. Then there 
is an attack on her castle and she is won. Not long afterward 
she learns of the "wiles" and takes dreadful vengeance. Finally 
she kills herself because of the death of Sigurd. These hazy 
references seem to point to a version somewhat different from 
those of the other lays. The embroidery scene suggests the 
setting of Sigurd's second meeting with Brynhild as it is found 
in the VGlsunga Saga. 

Without pretending to side with any one theory of the inter- 

1 Magnnsson and Morris, p. 25S. 
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pretation of these lays, it seems possible to state a few general 
conclusions about the questions in dispute. As for Brynhild's 
identity, whatever this may have been in the original and essential 
kernel of the story, it seems that several different elements — we 
will not say different personalities or individuals — ultimately 
combined in her figure. There was the mortal maiden fond of 
war, as she appears in chronicles of old Germanic times, when, 
among a war-loving people, even maidens sometimes donned 
helmet and hauberk and tasted of the joys of battle.' There 
appears also the idea of her fierce aversion to wedlock. At some 
time there certainly entered in the Norse conception of the 
Valkyrie: the maiden riding through the air and hovering over 
the battlefields, possessed of supernatural powers of prophecy 
and allotment of fate in war; sometimes in the service of Odin, 
carrying out his will in battle and bearing the dead heroes to 
Valhalla. And possibly there were introduced also the "swan 
maiden" characteristics which every valkyrie was supposed to 
have, for a valkyrie was a swan maiden and something more.^ 
The Norse mind does not seem to have objected to combining in 
the same person a mortal king's daughter and a valkyrie. Sigrun 
also, in the Helgi Lays, is both. 

As for Brynhild's relations with Sigurd, it is certain that at 
some time the hero did wake a sleeping, fire-girt maiden, whoever 
she may originally have been — i. e., we find the "sleeping beauty" 
motive. And he did win by deceit for another a king's daughter. 
Whether original or not in the tale, there entered in at some 
time the idea of his previous betrothal to this maiden. But there 
is nothing in the existing lays to indicate that she and Sigurd 
were ever united in wedlock. And the strongest emphasis is laid, 
again and again, on the fact that he kept faith with his brother 
in the wooing. Finally, it is clear that in revenge and jealousy 
Brynhild caused Sigurd's death. The problem as to the precise 
order in which these various elements were combined, and the 

1 E. Mogk, on " Mythology," in Paul's Orundriss, Vol. I, p. lOU. 

2 On Valkyries and swan maidens, see E. Mogk in Paul's Orundriss,\o\. I, pp. 1014 ff., 
1023 £F., 1026, lOiiV ; and a somewhat different account in Simrock, Deutsche Mythologies 
pp. 359 B. 
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precise time when the combinations took place, seems insoluble 
and on the whole unimportant. 

It is more interesting to banish from our minds these theories 
and analyses and to consider the literary effect in the Edda of 
the figure of Brynhild, or of Brynhild plus Sigrdrifa. In the 
lays which have survived Brynhild does not appear as a valkyrie 
in action, but in the Helgi Lays^ we find what was a Norse poet's 
conception of this splendid product of the northern imagination. 
Since this seems to have influenced later portrayals of Brynhild, 
it is worth citing here. The valkyrie Sigrun, also a king's 
daughter and faithful to her love even beyond the grave, is 
portrayed as hovering in the air over her betrothed, saving him 
from the storm on the sea and protecting him in battle on land. 
The description of her first appearance to him gives the keynote 
which Wagner elaborated in his valkyries. After Helgi has 
fought a battle — 

Then over Lowef ell there bvirst flashes of light, and out of the flashes 

the lightnings leapt Then appeared high in air a troop of maidens, 

riding in the field of Heaven; they wore helmets, and their mail coats 
were flecked with blood, and from their spear-points light-beams shone. 
It was early when the king called out of Wolfwood to the maids of the 
South, and asked them if they would follow him home that night — there 
was a clang of bowstrings. But Hogni's daughter answered from where 
she sat on her steed — the shield-clash lulled." 

When Brynhild first appears to us she has lost her valkyrie- 
ship; but we are compensated by the finely imaginative and 
romantic picture of the maiden sunk in sleep, girt about by the 
flames which the fearless hero alone can pass. And there is 
poetry and dignity in her awakening greeting, closely followed 
by Wagner: 

Hail to the day come back ! 

Hail, sons of the daylight ! ' 

But the chief interest centers in the events following her 
marriage with Gunnar, especially in the stormy conflict of pas- 
sions within her breast. There is a marked psychological study. 
She appears as a character capable of one great, all-mastering 

1 Corpus Poeticum Soreale, Vol. I, pp. 129 S. 

2 Corp. Poet. Bor., Vol. I, p. 133. 3 Magnusson and Morris, p. 69. 
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love, and as tlie type of a woman bitterly wronged, driven on to 
the catastrophe by love, jealousy, and desire for revenge. Her 
agony of jealousy is made especially striking by the survival of 
the fine passage in the Short Lay of Sigurd: 

Oft with heart deep 
In dreadful thoughts, 
O'er ice-fields and ice-hills 
She fared a-night time, 
When he and Gudrun 
Were gone to their fair bed, 

" Ah ! now the Hun King 
His queen in arms.holdeth. 
While love I go lacking. 
And all things longed for. 
With no delight 
But in dreadful thought." 

These dreadful things 
Thrust her toward murder.' 

Driven on by jealousy and her sense of wrong, she obtains a 
bloody revenge. She even insists on the death of Sigurd's young 
son. And when Sigurd is slain and Gudrun laments her dead 
lord, she feels in her triumph a strange and terrible joy. 

Then laughed Brynhild, 
Budli's daughter. 
Once, once only. 
Prom out her heart; 
When to her bed 
Was borne the sound 
Of the sore greeting 
Of Giuki's daughter.^ 

Sigurd she loved with a passionate and immutable love, deem- 
ing them fated to each other. 

For myself had I given 

To that great king 

Who sat amid gold 

On the back of Grani .... 

One I loved. 

One, and none other.' 

1 Ibid., pp. 178, 179. 

a/Md., p. 185. S16id.,pp. 187, 188. 
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But he was cut off from her in this life by his marriage to 
another. She proudly protests, 

Par be it from me, 
Feeble and wavering, 
Ever to love 
Another's love — .' 

The one solution is death, the one escape from the "loveless 
life, the life of lies," wrought for her by the sons of Griuki — 
death for Sigurd in expiation of the wrong done her, death for 
herself that she may follow him to the other world and be united 
with him forever. She feels pride in her faithfulness to her love, 
and disparages Gudrun in comparison: 

More seemly for Gudrun 

Your very sister. 

In death to wend after 

Her love first wed; 

Had but good rede 

To her been given, 

Or if her heart 

Had been like to my heart.'' 

The narrative of her end, as she follows her love in death, is 
pitched in a key of lofty and tragic dignity: her request that she 
and Sigurd may be burned together on the funeral pyre, with his 
sword between them; her proud justification of her acts to the 
"giant woman" as she drives in her chariot down along the way 
to Hell. 

Of a softer side of her nature we see nothing. To the other 
characters, and to the poet himself — or poets— she seemed, one 
feels, a terrible and mysterious person, ill-fated, almost supernat- 
ural. She appears so even to Gunnar, who loves her passionately. 
When she laughs at Sigurd's death, he cries: 

Whereas thou laughest, 
O hateful woman, 
Glad on thy bed. 
No good it betokeneth: 
Why lackest thou else 

1 Loc. cit., p. 188. 2 Ibid., pp. 193, 194. 
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Thy lovely hue? 
Feeder of foul deeds, 
Fey do I deem thee.' 

The people wonder at her, when she laments after Sigurd's 
death. 

All kept silence 
After her speaking, 
None might know 
That woman's mind. 
Or why she must weep 
To tell of the work 
That laughing once 
Of men she prayed.^ 

The poet portrays her in wild and terrible fashion: 

By a pillar she stood 

And strained its wood to her; 

From the eyes of Brynhild, 

Budli's daughter, 

Flashed out iire. 

And she snorted forth venom, 

As the sore wounds she gazed on 

Of the dead-slain Sigurd.' 

Grudrun and her waiting women curse her as the cause of so 
many woes.* The giant woman reproaches her with having 
brought about the death of men.' Hogni, when begged by 
Gunnar to prevent her suicide, protests, 

Nay, let hard need 

Have nile thereover, 

And no man let her 

Of her long journey! 

Never born again, 

May she come back thence ! 

Luckless she came 

To the lap of her mother, 

i Ibid., v. 185. 

2 76id., p. 206. Ubid., p. 120. 

sibid., p. 121. ilbid., p. 198. 
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Bom into the world 

For utter woe, 

To many a man 

For heart-whole mourning.' 

The loneliness of her position accentuates the tragic effect. 
She stands utterly alone, understood and sympathized with by no 
one, with affection only from the husband whom she can never 
love, and who is himself one of the chief causes of her woe. 

Gloom enwraps her figure, and the feeling of the terrible 
power of Fate, in which mankind is helpless. Even Brynhild 
seems to believe that the men who have wronged her are not 
altogether to blame ; all are swept on together by the irresistible 
might of a cruel Fate. She laments 

The dread Noms wrought for us 
A long while of woe.^ 

She prophesies of Oddrun to Gunnar, 

And she shall love thee 
As I had loved thee, 
If in such wise 
Fate had willed it." 

Death, Brynhild seems to feel, is man's one avenue of escape 
from the cruelties of Fate. And in her last words to the giant 
woman there is a note of triumph: 

Ah ! for unrest 

All too long 

Are men and women 

Made alive! 

Yet we twain together 

Shall wear through the ages, 

Sigurd and I. — 

Sink a-down, O giant-wife.* 

Such is the figure of Brynhild as she appears in the surviving 
lays of the Elder Edda. But the complete Norse conception of 
her can be obtained only when we add to these poems a study of 
the VOlsunga Saga. This prose version of the tale was "com- 
posed probably some time in the twelfth century, from floating 

1 Loe. cit., p. 189. Ubid., p. 193. 

2 Ifiid., p. 178. i/Md., p. 201. 
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traditions, no doubt; from songs which, now lost, were then 
known, at least in fragments, to the Sagaman; and finally from 
the songs which, written down about his time, are still existing." ' 
In the chapters of the Saga covered by the poems which have 
survived, we can see that the author of the prose was para- 
phrasing his originals closely. We can reasonably assume that 
his other chapters were, for the most part, based closely on lays 
no longer in existence. And we must bitterly regret this loss, 
for, fine as the prose is, it lacks some of the splendor and intensity 
of the Eddie poetry. The episodes which we obtain only from 
the Saga comprise the most dramatic portion of the tale : Sigurd's 
visit to Hlymdale, Heimi's home, and his second meeting with 
Brynhild there; Gudrun's prophetic dream and her visit to 
Brynhild to hear its interpretation; Sigurd's arrival at Giuki's 
hall and the magic potion given him by Grimhild, the old queen, 
to make him forget his first love; his wedding with Gudrun; his 
second riding of the flames, in Gunnar's form, to win the maiden 
for his brother; Brynhild's marriage with Gunnar; Sigurd's 
returning memory of the past, but inability to alter the situation ; 
the quarrel between the queens, when Gudrun reveals to Bryn- 
hild the deception practiced on her; the agony and wrath of 
Brynhild and the great scene between her and Sigurd. All 
these, though there are allusions to many of them in the lays, 
are found in full only in the Saga. 

For all this we owe the Sagaman an immense debt of grati- 
tude ; but we can scarcely credit him with a unifying imagination 
or constructive art. He seems to have merely patched the lays 
together, without much effort to make the story unified and con- 
sistent. He even left in manifest contradictions. Brynhild's 
account to Gunnar,^ for example, of the events connected with 
her marriage is inconsistent with the story as given in the pre- 
ceding chapters. 

As for the mooted point of Brynhild's identity, though the 
Sagaman identifies the disobedient valkyrie, sleeping on the 
mountain and awakened by Sigurd, with Brynhild, Budli's 
daughter, the "shield -maiden" fond of war, he does not make 

ijftjd., p. xl. 3I6«d., pp. 102, 103. 
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of her a clear or consistent figure. According to his account 
Sigurd and Brynhild plight troth on the mountain Hindfell, after 
she is awakened and gives him wisdom. Then she goes to 
Hlymdale, to her foster-father, Heimi, and sits in her bower 
among her maidens. Here, in curious contrast to her acknowl- 
edged fierce fondness for life on the battlefield, she displays 
quite a feminine domesticity. " She could more skill in handy- 
craft than other women," and " sat overlaying cloth with gold 
and sewing thereon the great deeds which Sigurd had wrought- — 
the slaying of the Worm, and the taking of the wealth of him, 
and the death of Begin withal." ' To Hlymdale comes Sigurd 
on a visit, and chancing to pursue his hawk up a high tower he 
there sees a fair woman, and he knows that it is Brynhild, and 
" he deems all things he sees there to be worthy together, both 
her fairness and the fair things she wrought.". Now apparently 
deeply in love with her, he discusses her with Heimi's son, 
Alswid, who tells of her averseness to the other sex and her 
fondness for war — but says nothing of her career as a valkyrie, 
nor of the magic, flame-encircled sleep from which she has 
presumably just returned. In fact, the valkyrie idea seems to be 
dropped from Brynhild after her first appearance. In a striking 
scene she and Sigurd swear to each other love and fidelity, and 
he gives her a ring-^a sort of second betrothal. Brynhild seems 
throughout the tale to be a person of unsettled residence. Some 
time after Sigurd's departure, she apparently leaves Hlymdale 
and re-establishes herself in a flame-encircled hall. And now the 
fire ride appears as the test which she has imposed on the man 
who would win her. Gunnar — or rather Sigurd, whom she 
believes to be Gunnar — appears and demands that she fulfil her 
pledge to wed him who should ride the flames. One would think 
that her betrothal to Sigurd, the first rider of the fire, would have 
absolved her from further obligations of this sort ; but she admits 
Gunnar 's claim and yields herself to him. On his departure she 
returns to Heimi's, and goes thence to Budli's, that her father 
may bestow her in marriage on Gunnar in conventionally proper 
style. It is evident that we have in all this a rather careless 

1 Loc. cit., p. 82. 
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mingling of lays originally composed by various poets, who were 
dealing with different episodes, versions, and aspects of a great 
body of tradition. 

One striking point in the Saga, seriously affecting the plot, is 
the introduction of Aslaug, the daughter of Sigurd and Brynhild. 
This idea seems to be a late invention, inserted for genealogical 
reasons, perhaps by the compiler of the Saga, who wished to 
connect the Volsungs with his Aslaug story. ^ There appears to be 
no other indication that Sigurd and Brynhild were united in 
wedlock; that the relation between them was more than a 
betrothal. 

But any analysis of the inconsistencies of the plot is a rather 
thankless task. Read in the proper spirit, the Saga is, after all, 
very pleasing as it is. On some striking characteristics of Bryn- 
hild it throws new light. She is impressive and interesting in 
the scene with Sigurd in Gunnar's guise, when he has ridden 
through the flames to her hall and claimed her. "Call thou to 
mind thine oath," he says, "concerning the riding through of 
the fire, wherein thou didst swear that thou wouldst go with the 
man who should do this deed." ^ Brynhild is heavy at heart, having 
deemed that the feat could be performed only by Sigurd, her "first 
troth-plight and well-beloved;" but she will not be forsworn. 
True to her oath, she yields herself to him whom she supposes to 
be Gunnar, and gives him the ring "Andvari's loom," bestowed 
on her by Sigurd. Brynhild' s strong desire to be faithful to her 
oath, thus accentuated here, is recurred to later in the story, when 
she finds that through the trick practiced upon her she has been 
forced to break her vow and live forsworn. 

The great scenes preceding the catastrophe are dramatic in 
the extreme: the quarrel between the queens, when Gudrun reveals 
the trick and displays the ring "Andvari's-loom," given her by 
Sigurd; Brynhild's unrestrained grief; her reproaches to Gunnar 
and fierce desire to slay him ; her jealousy and wrath ; above all, 
the much-praised scene with Sigurd. The Volsung is torn in 
soul by her anguish, her reproaches, and her determination to die. 

1 See Corpus Foeticum Soreale, Vol. I, p. 394, note. 

2 Magnusson and Hoiris, p. 96. 
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He excuses himself by the drink of forgetfulness; he ofPers her 
all his gold if she will but live ; protesting his love for her, he 
rejoices that they may at least live as friends beneath the same 
roof; he suggests that they may live as lovers; he offers even to 
put away Gudrun and wed Brynhild, that she may keep her vow. 
But if the man is willing to compromise with Fate, not so the 
woman. Clearly does she seem to see that a shameful wrong 
cannot be righted by another wrong. "I will not have two kings 
in one hall," she declares, "I will lay down my life rather than 
beguile Gunnar the king." Nor will she consent that wrong be 
done her rival Gudrun. For the sorrow and dishonor in which 
Fate has entangled them, death is the only remedy. And when 
Sigurd leaves her he knows, we feel, that the end is near at hand. 
There has been considerable discussion of the motives which 
drove Brynhild to cause Sigurd's death. It has been suggested 
that, being endowed with divine, prophetic power, she knew 
beforehand that he was not to be responsible for his acts, and 
would not have punished him for deeds over which he had really 
no control. In fact, she admits knowledge of the drink of forget- 
fulness. Miss Weston, in her Legends of the Wagner Drama,^ 
following this line of thought, seems to think she had him killed 
solely because he told Gudrun of the trick. This appears to be a 
rather quibbling way of regarding the situation. Divine valkyrie 
though Brynhild was, we should not, I think, take her prophetic 
power very seriously. Nearly everybody in the Eddie poetry 
seems to prophesy sooner or later, but this supposed knowledge 
of the future does not affect any one's actions. It is apparently 
a mere literary convention, designed to gratify a strange and 
unhappy taste. Moreover, the drink of f orgetf ulness would excuse 
only Sigurd's faithlessness to his first love and marriage with 
Gudrun. It would not entirely excuse the deceit he practiced 
when he won Brynhild for Gunnar. And it is the discovery of 
this trick which apparently enflames her with a desire for ven- 
geance. The Norse poets, however, would probably not analyze the 
situation so subtly as modern critics. Nor would revenge by 
murder seem to them the terrible and unusual thing it is to us. 

1 Pp. 128 and 151. 
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They probably conceived Brynhild as being very naturally driven 
on, not by one definite motive, but, as men and women generally 
are, by a mingling of motives — revenge, jealousy, agony that 
Sigurd should have given her rival the chance to mock at her, 
unwillingness to live forsworn a loveless and dishonored life, and, 
as I have several times suggested, a feeling that, guiltless though 
Sigurd may be, from the dishonor in which Fate has involved 
them, death is the only escape. By death alone can they expiate 
their sins, unwitting though they may have been; by death alone 
can their love be made again pure and perfect.' 

"I will not live," says Brynhild to Gunnar, "for Sigurd has 
bewrayed me, yea and thee no less, whereas thou didst suffer him 
to come into my bed: lo thou, two men in one dwelling I will not 
have; and this shall be Sigurd's death, or thy death, or my death ; 
for now has he told Gudrun all, and she is mocking me even 
now." 

With this last very human touch the great chapter closes. In 
the account of the deaths of the two lovers, the Saga follows the 
surviving la,ys. 

The atmosphere of gloom which enwraps this old Norse litera- 
ture, the setting of storms and ice-fields, is in striking contrast to 
the typical landscape of the mediaeval French romances — the green 
meadow, fair in the sunshine, the bright flowers, the bubbling 
spring, the birds singing sweetly in the overhanging branches. 
Fully as radical is the contrast between the gracious heroine of 
romance and the tragic, terrible figure of Brynhild, with her 
fierce passion, her loyalty to her oath, her "northern pride of 
purity," her determination to love with honor or to die. 

Any study of the origin of the Volsung or Niblung legend 
would, of course, necessitate a careful consideration of the Thidrek- 
saga, for this is supposed to throw much light on the early Ger- 
man form of the story. But in the literary development of the 
character of Brynhild the Thidreksaga seems unimportant, and 
it may be omitted here. The later German version of the tale, 
however, the Nibelungenlied, written about 1200, is too important 
a literary monument to b^ passed over. 

This hybrid composition, strange mingling of epic plot and 
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romance setting, is in nothing more unfortunate than in its por- 
trayal of Brtlnhilt. In interest and in dignity she falls far below 
the Norse character. The poet does not seem to have been 
attracted by her — small wonder, considering thie material he had — 
and he treats her with little sympathy. His interest centers on 
other points in the tale. 

As she appears in the Nibelungenlied, she is no divine valkyrie, 
nor is she exactly a mortal "shield-maiden." She is queen of 
"Issland," dwelling at her castle of "Isenstein," "passing fair" 
but a lady of decidedly Amazonian tendencies, showing traces of 
supernatural characteristics by the possession of the strength of a 
dozen men. She will wed only the man who can surpass her in 
throwing the spear, hurling the stone, and leaping — rather prosaic 
equivalents for the fire ride. And if the candidate fails in but 
one, he loses his head. 

Her relations with Siegfried are somewhat puzzling. So far 
as the poem tells us, she never loves him, nor he her. The poet, 
we feel, knew of no love between them. But there are some indi- 
cations that in an earlier version the two did meet and love before 
Siegfried won her for Gunther:' the fact, for example, that Sieg- 
fried is familiar with the route to her court and the customs there, 
and knows her by sight ; and her tears when she sees him sitting 
by Kriemhilt's side. But save for these vague relics, the love 
between the two has quite dropped out of the poem as it stands. 
It is scarcely necessary to point out the immense change in the 
plot and the loss of dramatic interest which this produces. The 
illustrious pair, united for eternity in the Norse saga, are here 
never united at all. 

Siegfried's successful trickery in winning her for Gunther 
evidently gratified the poet extremely, and he narrates it with 
unction, never suggesting that it was at all dishonorable. Journey- 
ing to Isenstein as Gunther's pretended vassal, Siegfried aids his 
prospective brother-in-law to win the Amazonian maid. Kendered 
invisible by the "tarn kappe" he makes it appear that Gunther has 
won in the contests, and BrGnhilt is forced to wed the Burgundian 

1 E. Mogk, op. cit., asserts that they have met and loved. See a full discussion of the 
evidence in the poem in Liohtenberger, op. cit., pp. 158 ff. 
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king. This does not seem to improve her disposition. When 
Gunther refuses to tell her at once why he gave his sister in mar- 
riage to Siegfried, whom Brtinhilt believes to be his vassal, she 
declines to abide by her word and refuses to live in wedlock with 
her husband. One can hear the old-time audience chuckling at 
the rude humor of her hanging Gunther on the nail to suffer 
through an uncomfortable night, and rejoicing when this unfemi- 
nine rebellion is brutally punished in the unpleasant episode where 
Siegfried, again assuming the tarn kappe, subdues her for her 
husband. The whole proceeding certainly reflects no credit on 
any of the characters concerned. 

In striking contrast to the course of events in the Norse legend, 
in the Nihelungenlied Brtinhilt is not the instigator of Siegfried's 
murder. It is interesting to note the "feudalization" of the 
story, especially at this point, the substitution of feudal motives 
for the passions which govern the Norse characters. Siegfried 
has indiscreetly boasted to his wife of his conquest of Brtinhilt 
for Gunther. Consequently, when, after many years, Brtinhilt 
taunts Kriemhilt with having wedded her brother's vassal, the 
latter retorts by accusing Brtinhilt of having had Siegfried as a 
lover. Thus learning of the trick played upon her, and incensed 
that Siegfried should have boasted of it, Brtinhilt loudly laments 
in wounded pride. Gunther is contented with having Siegfried 
swear that he never declared he had been Brtinhilt's lover. But 
Hagen, the faithful vassal, learning of Siegfried's supposed boast, 
loyally determines to revenge the insult offered to his liege lady. 
Hagen it is, then, who finally persuades Gunther to assent to the 
plan and bring about Siegfried's death. 

Under these circumstances there is, of course, no reason for 
Brtinhilt's following the Volsung into the other world. She comes 
to no tragic end, but lives on. From the moment when Hagen 
determines on Siegfried's death, save for a few unimportant allu- 
sions she fades from the story. 

In her figure as it appears here there is none of the dignity, 
the nobility, the lofty pride of the Norse Brynhild. She is not 
torn by the great, elemental passions which make Budli's daughter 
a real and moving figure for all time. Small wonder that later 
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poets have neglected the Nibelungenlied, and turned for inspira- 
tion to the northern legend. 

In the gi*eat nineteenth-century versions of the Volsung legend, 
both following more or less closely the Norse form, Brynhild 
comes into her own. Psychologically perhaps the most interest- 
ing person in the story, and winning sympathy through her wrongs 
and undeserved suffering, she is to the modern mind an attractive 
and moving figure. Of Wagner's and Morris' great poems, Mor- 
ris' Sigurd the Volsung adheres more closely to the Norse version 
and may best be considered first. 

For the most part Morris follows reverently the course of events 
narrated in the Volsunga Saga, elaborating them in description, 
character-drawing, and accessory incidents. He has, however, 
tried to simplify and unify Brynhild's figure. He has cut out her 
relationship with Budli and Atli and the complications which that 
involves. She remains a mortal princess, sister-in-law of Heimir, 
chosen by Odin as a valkyrie, and plunged in sleep in punishment 
for her disobedience in choosing the victors in battle. Here, too, 
the magic fire surrounds her to keep away all save the destined 
fearless hero. But there still remains in the story much of the 
puzzling obscurity about her various residences, her return to the 
fire, and the nature of her oath as to the fire ride, which we noted 
in the Vdlsunga Saga. Here, too, after the opening scene, her 
valkyrie nature seems to vanish. She is not a supernatural per- 
son; she has, happily, lost her prophetic power; she is merely a 
wise woman, and, above all, a great queen. 

The general softening of her character in accordance with 
nineteenth-century ideals is especially noticeable. She is no 
longer a grim and terrible figure. Next after the "golden Sigurd" 
himself she seems the favorite of the author. He represents her 
always as very beautiful — "exceeding glorious,"' "the fairest of 
all things fashioned."^ Her manners are always the perfection of 
dignified courtesy. In the two love scenes with Sigurd she is 
tender, loving, and womanly. Her passions are not fierce, revenge- 
ful, and unrestrained: she does not try to kill Gunnar in her 
agony; she does not cause the death of Sigurd's young son; as 

^Sigurd the Volsung, p. 216. 'Ibid., p. 227. 
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the plot is here handled she does not have to insist urgently on 
Sigurd's death, for Gunnar needs no more than a suggestion. 

The idea of her fidelity to her oath, found in the Saga, Morris 
has admirably thrown into relief. Sigurd in Gunnar's form tells 
her truly, when he demands her hand, "Thou art none of the 
women that swear and forswear and rejoice.'" She crushes her 
sorrow and love for the lost Sigurd, and weds as she believes duty 
and honor demand. Giving to the "image of Gunnar" Sigurd's 
gift, "Andvari's ring," she says, 

"Lo, here, my gift of the morning! twas my dearest treasmre of all. 
But thou art become its master, for thee was it foreordained, 
Since thou art the man of mine oath and the best that the earth has 
gained." ^ 

But most striking of Brynhild's traits is her dignified and wise 
self-restraint. She controls her sorrows and her passions, and 
moves through life with outward calm, performing her duties as 
a great queen should. This impression Morris has succeeded in 
developing very happily. It is conveyed especially in a scene the 
dramatic possibilities of which had been quite passed over in the 
Norse version — her recognition of the faithless Sigurd when she 
arrives in the Niblung hall. She has come, in accordance with 
her promise, to wed Gunnar; with queenly dignity and courtesy 
she has greeted him, his brother Hogni, and their attendant lords ; 
she enters the hall, and there beside Gudrun sits Sigurd, on whose 
face she has not looked since he left her long before at Lymdaie, 
with vows of everlasting love. 

She stood with her hand in Gunnar's, and all about and around 
Were the unfamiliar faces, and the folk that day had found; 
But her heart ran back through the years, and yet her lips did move 
With the words she spake on Hindf ell, when they plighted troth of love.' 

Sigurd, too, remembers, for the power of the potion has passed, 
and he is conscious of the treason he has wrought. So they gaze 
on each other. 

1 Ibid., p. 216. 2 p. 218. 3 p. 226. 
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Now she stands on the floor of the high-seat, and for e'en so little a space 
As men may note delaying, she looketh on Sigurd's face, 
Ere she saith: 

" I have greeted many in the Niblungs' house today, 
And for thee is the last of my greetings ere the feast shall wear away: 
Hail, Sigurd, son of the Volsxings! hail, lord of Odin's storm! 
Hail, rider of the wasteland and slayer of the Worm! 
If aught thy soul shall desire while yet thou livest on earth, 
I pray that thou mayest win it, nor forget its might and worth."' 

Sigurd returns her greeting with equal dignity and with a similar 
hidden meaning. 

She heard and turned unto Gunnar as a queen that seeketh her place. 

So she takes up her duties as Grunnar's wife. In the night 
time, as in the Eddie Lay, she wanders forth from the hall and 
wrestles with her jealousy. But she has no thought of avenging 
Sigurd's desertion of her. Calmly she moves through the days 
with "her fair face never smiling, and eyes that know no change." 
With most admirable self-restraint she even strives to keep on 
good terms with Q-udrun. 

Close now is her converse with Gudrun, and sore therein she strives 

Lest the barren stark contention should mingle in their lives; 

And she humbles her oft before her, as before the Queen of the earth, 

The mistress, the overcomer, the winner of all that is worth: 

And Gudrun beareth it all, and deemeth it little enow 

Though the wife of Sigurd be worshipped; and the scorn in her heart 

doth grow. 
Of every soul save Sigurd.^ 

In the quarrel between the queens Gudrun is most to blame. 
At the sight of Andvari's ring and the revelation of the shameful 
trick played upon her, Brynhild's outward calm is broken and she 
is plunged in agony. Of the drink of forgetfulness she evidently 
knows nothing. She can scarcely comprehend Sigurd's treachery, 
and strives to believe that it is not so. She implores Gudrun, 

"One thing I beseech thee and crave: 
That thou speak but a word in thy turn my life and my soul to save: 
— Yea the lives of many warriors, and the joy of the Niblung home, 
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And the days of the unborn children, and the health of the days to 

come — 
Say thou it was Gunnar thy brother that gave thee the Dwarf -lord's 

ring, 
And not the glorious Sigurd, the peerless lovely King.'" 

And of Gunnar she begs: 

"O tell me, Gunnar," she said, "that thou gavest Andvari's ring 
To thy sister the white-armed Gudrun! thou, not thy captain of war, 
The son of the God-born Volsungs, the Lord of the treasxire of yore! 
O swear it that I may live! that I may be glad in thine hall."^ 

When the realization of the truth is forced upon her she feels 
herself bitterly wronged and dishonored, false to her oath. 

" Which one of the sons of Giuki," said Brynhild, "durst to ride 
Through the waves of my Flickering Fire to lie by Brynhild's side? 
Thou shouldst know him, O Sister of Kings; let the glorious name be 

said, 
Lest mine oath in the water be written, and I wake up, vile and betrayed. 
In the arms of the faint-heart dastard, and of him that loveth life, 
And casteth his deeds to another, and the wooing of his wife.'" 

These feelings, rather than jealousy, urge her on to the catastro- 
phe. And Morris, in his portrayal of the situation, strives to 
make her act seem justified. Never is the trick played upon her 
presented as other than shameful. Sigurd himself is plunged in 
grief and remorse at the memory of his desertion of her and of 
the deception he practiced upon her when his mind was clouded 
by the potion. 

Here, as in the Norse version, Brynhild sees that there is but 
one way out. She soliloquizes: 

" O Sigurd, O my Sigurd, what now shall give me back 
One word of thy loving-kindness from the tangle and the wrack? 
O Noms, fast bound from helping, O Gods that never weep. 
Ye have left stark death to help us, and the semblance of our sleep."* 

The great scene with Sigurd is managed, in general, much as 
it is in the V6lsunga Saga; but Morris' handling seems somewhat 
less effective. The contrast between his elaborate phrasing and 
the incisive brevity of his original is especially unfortunate here. 
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In the following scene with Gunnar it is not necessary for 
Morris to present Brynhild as fiercely insisting on Sigurd's death. 
Gunnar, whose character at this point is rather skilfully managed, 
is already stirred by jealousy, suspicion, and envy of the Volsung's 
wealth and power. A word from his wife is sufficient to drive 
him to the deed. 

Sigurd seems to accept as fitting the death which overtakes 
him. 

" It is Brynhild's deed," he murmured, " and the woman that loves me 
well; 
Nought now is left to repent of, and the tale abides to tell."' 

As in the Norse version, Brynhild kills herself, to join her love 
on the funeral pyre and follow him through the gates of Valhall. 

Morris' poem has its faults. His long, dragging line, often 
clumsy, his frequent archaism and affectation of style, his obscure 
elaboration of phrasing, his redundancy — all these make him 
irritating at times. But when one gets used to his mannerisms, 
numerous virtues appear. He has, after all, the gift of story 
telling, and an enthusiastic appreciation of the spirit of these 
northern tales. He gives us many fine lines and imaginative 
passages — notably his accounts of the mysterious and super- 
natural episodes, such as the riding of the flames, the effect of 
the potion on Sigurd's mind, Sigurd's feelings when he changes 
into Gunnar's form. As for his Brynhild, she is softened and 
modernized, less torn by passion than the Norse figure, but on a 
lofty plane, striking especially in the dignity of a great queen. 

In 1876, the year in which Morris' Sigurd was published, 
there took place at Bayreuth the first performance of Kichard 
Wagner's great trilogy, Der Eing des Nibelungen, which he had 
begun twenty-six years before. In his expression of the old 
legend, Wagner of course made use of his new art-form — the 
music drama. If this had some disadvantages, it had also 
immense possibilities, for it enabled him to draw upon the com- 
bined resources of poetry, music, and the pictorial art of the 
stage. And by his powerful use of these he has made Brynhild 
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live for the world as Morris' somewhat ponderoiis literary epic 
could never do. 

Wagner drew some scenes and suggestions from the Nihelung- 
enlied and the Thidreksaga, but the main line of his plot from 
the VOlsunga Saga, with ideas from the Eddie lays and general 
Norse mythology. The necessities of the dramatic form of course 
forced him to modify and rearrange his material. This he did 
with a free hand. Under his treatment the character of Briinn- 
hilde has gained immensely in unity. We have no longer any 
complexities of human fathers, foster-fathers, and domineering 
brothers and varied earthly residences. For the first time in her 
history, Brflnnhilde is definitely placed in the ranks of the gods, 
as a divine valkyrie, favorite daughter of Wotan. And in all the 
supernatural glory of such a being she appears in the great opera 
which bears that name. 

His embodiment of the old Norse conception of the valkyrie 
was probably the greatest triumph of Wagner's creative imagina- 
tion. If one can temporarily banish his work from one's mind, 
the difficulty of representing such a figure visibly and audibly 
before a modern audience seems insuperable. But Wagner's por- 
trayal of the battle-maidens of the air is altogether convincing. 
The wild, rocky hills, the gloom, the storm, the thunder, lightning 
flashes from swirling clouds, the maidens glittering in armor, 
their fierce, high-spirited glee, their wild shouts of greeting and 
exultation, above all the supernatural effect of the indescribable 
music, represent to perfection the spirit of the old Eddie lays, and 
even more. 

Brilnnhilde is one of these wild sisters. As in no other version 
of the tale, we see her as a valkyrie in action, and witness the 
events leading to her disobedience and punishment. It has often 
been pointed out that her character presents an admirable blend- 
ing, contrast, and conflict of the divine pride of the goddess with 
the human emotions of the woman — affection, sympathy, gen- 
erosity, and passionate love. The idea is prettily expressed in 
her early scene with Wotan, when, seeing her father in sor- 
row, she casts aside her valkyrie weapons, helmet, spear and 
shield, and sinks by his knee with the affectionate sympathy of a 
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loving daughter. She appears to warn Sigmund of his impend- 
ing death in the solemn and awful dignity of a messenger from 
the gods. But her divine calm melts at the despair of the Volsung, 
and in a transport of generous sympathy she endeavors to save 
his life, though she must in so doing disobey her father's com- 
mand. Her pity for the unfortunate Sieglinde and self-sacrificing 
efforts in her behalf are among the most moving episodes in the 
story. In the great scene with Wotan, before he leaves her in 
slumber, surrounded by the magic fire, she pleads her cause with 
touching dignity. Her horror at the mortal wedlock to which he 
has condemned her, her proud prayer that at least her slumber 
may be surrounded by such dangers that no coward may win her 
for his wife, her final rush to her father's arms — all this is a 
happy blending of the human and the divine. Again in the 
awakening scene with Siegfried, appears her proud unwillingness 
to stoop to the lot of a mere mortal woman, yielding place at last 
to the exultation of passionate love and utter surrender to the 
young hero. Even to avert the fall of all the gods, she will not 
give up the ring which is his marriage gift. It is noticeable 
that in Wagner's version, unlike most of the others, Siegfried and 
Brunnhilde are actually united in wedlock. 

Wagner's arrangement of the plot necessitates another con- 
siderable change in Brtinnhilde's character. The motive of her 
fidelity to the oath which she had sworn to wed the man who 
should pass the fire is no longer present. She weds Siegfried, the 
predestined awakener. When he goes forth to seek fresh glory, 
she remains on her fire-girt rock awaiting his return. When she 
hears his horn and springs forward to meet him, only to see sud- 
denly against the flames the dark form of a stranger — perhaps 
the most dramatic moment in the trilogy — no oath constrains 
her to yield herself to him. She greets him with horror, and 
submits only to force, when he tears from her the ring. There is 
some loss in the dropping of the older idea, but much gain. The 
plot certainly becomes simpler and more logical. 

This change and the necessary compression of events also alter 
the succeeding scene. Brtlnnhilde does not come to Grunther's 
hall voluntarily, boimd by her oath. She is led thither by Gun- 
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ther, an unwilling captive, pale and sad amid the splendidly bar- 
baric greeting of the vassals. The culmination of the tragedy 
has to follow at once. Her horror at the sight of the still uncon- 
scious Siegfried smiling by Gutrune's side; her pathetic cry, 
"Siegfried .... kenntmich nicht?" her realization, at the sight 
of the ring on his finger, that it was he who obtained her for 
Gunther ; her instant and fierce accusation of him ; his innocently 
perjured oath on the spear point ; her passionate contradiction- 
all make a scene of extraordinary dramatic power. It would be 
hard to find a more striking portrayal of the wrath and indigna- 
tion of a woman bitterly wronged. 

The necessary compression of the story at this point forced 
Wagner to omit some admirable portions of the Saga, such as 
Brynhild's great scene with Sigurd. Her psychology is different 
here. Without much chance for analyzing her motives, she is 
hurried on to the catastrophe. Maddened by the sudden revela- 
tion of Siegfried's faithlessness and treachery, of the cause of which 
she is ignorant, she consents to plot his death with Hagen. Of 
course it is too much to expect that Brtinnhilde should submit not 
only to Siegfried's deserting her for Gutrune, but also to his 
actually obtaining her by trickery for another man. This was 
really the last straw, especially for the proud nature of a valkyrie. 
And yet — and yet — Somehow it is hard for us to feel, nowadays, 
that one is justified under any circumstances in planning to have 
one's lover stabbed in the back. And when we actually see and 
hear Brttnnhilde doing it, it is rather distressing. Wagner might 
have managed this more happily. 

But she redeems herself in the last scene, when, having learned 
of Siegfried's innocence, she joins him in death. The fierce 
valkyrie nature breaks forth at the very last, when with the old 
cry of exultation she leaps upon Grani's back and plunges into 
the burning pyre. 

Wagner has chosen to represent in Brtinnhilde the triumph of 
love, the supremacy of which she proclaims at the end. By her 
last sacrifice the curse on the gold is expiated, and a new and 
happier era dawns. I doubt if one person in fifty gets any such 
idea from the drama. It is not for his philosophy that we go to 
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hear Wagner's works, nor for her allegorical significance that we 
value Brtinnhilde. 

With all its faults, the trilogy of the Ring is the greatest 
embodiment of the old tale. More fortunate than the Arthurian 
legend, the Volsung story has found artistic expression in a work 
of the first rank. In the portrayal of Brunnhilde's character 
Wagner was especially happy. He avoided here his worst fault, 
for she is never tiresomely loquacious, except perhaps in her last 
scene. She is more passionate and unrestrained, less modern, 
than Morris' Brynhild. And in her union of divine loftiness with 
the emotions of a noble woman, she seems to be, among all 
Wagner's characters, his greatest creation — a figure "exceeding 
glorious." 
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